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A CHAPTER FROM JANNEY’S HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS. 


(Continued from page 531.) 


Believing that the Lord was about to raise up 
‘ people to worship him in spirit and in truth, 


George Whitehead ceased to attend on the min- | 
istry of the priests, and resorted to the meetings 
of Friends, which brought upon him reproach | 


and opposition from his relatives and others. In 
his account of his “‘ Christian Progress,” he says, 

“Some time after I was fully convinced, and my 
mind turned to the light, I was persuaded and 
resolved to persevere among Friends, before I ' 
heard our dear Friend, George Fox. The first 
time I heard him minister was at an evening’ 
méeting at Sunny-bank, at Captain Henry , 
Ward’s house. I was then very low, serious, | 
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“i 35. 
dane, by his power sal word of life, both to 
tender and open my heart and understanding, 80 
that he gave me, (among some others,) now and 
then a few words lwingly to utter in some meet- 
ing, to their and my comfort in Him who opened 
our hearts, in great love one to another, which 
then increased and grew among us; blessed be 
the Lord our God for ever.” 

“Tt was out of these, and such our frequently 
silent meetings, the Lord was pleased to raise up 
and bring forth living witnesses, faithful minis- 
ters and true prophets, in early days in West- 
moreland and other northern parts, in the years 
1654 and 1655 

“‘The Lord gradually brought us to experience 
what he said of old to his holy prophet, ‘Keep 
silence before me, O Islands, and let the people 
renew their strength; let them come near, then 


‘let them speak; let us come together in judg- 


ment.’ Isaiah, xli. Oh! thus keeping silence 
before the Lord, and thus drawing near to Him 
in a true silent frame of spirit, to hear first what 
‘the Lord speaks to us before we speak to others, 
' whether it be of judgment or mercy, is the way 
for renewing our strength, and to be his minis- 
ters to speak to others only what he first speaks 
tous. Qh! that the people truly minded this; 
Oh! that they would seriously consider hereof, 
then would they not run after or follow such as 
their ministers, priests or prophets, who run, and 
| God never sent them, who say, ‘Thus saith the 


and intent in my mind, willing to see and taste | Lord,’ when God hath not spoken to them, and 
for myself, for my own ‘inward | satisfaction; and | who shall not profit the people at all.” Jer. xxiii. 


Isaw and felt his testimony was weighty and 
deep, and that it proceeded from life and expe- | 


| 


In the early part of his religious experience, 
George Whitehead was convinced that tithes 


tence, and did bespeak divine revelation, and | ought not to be required nor paid under the gos- 
tended to bring to an inward feeling and sense | pel dispensation; because Christ's ministry is 
ofthe life and power of Christ, and “sanctifying | free; he said to his disciples : “Freely ye have 


operation thereof in the heart. 
not with affecting eloquence, or oratory, or hu- 
man wisdom, but in the simplicity of the gospel, 
to turn the mind to the light and life of Christ, 
and the Lord abundantly blessed his ministry to 
many.” “After some time that I was 
conversant among our Friends, and frequented 
the meetings to which I belonged, both in West- 
moreland and Yorks hire, chiefly between the 
eats 1652 and 1654, being much inwardly ex- 
reised in waiting upon the Lord among them, 
where we had little preaching, but our meet- 
ngs kept much and often in si/ence, or but few 
ords declared, the Lord was pleased some- 


His speech was | received, freely give;”’ 


and moreover, “ because 
Jesus Christ, the one offering, and great apostle 
and high-priest of our Christian profession, hath 
by one offering and sacrifice of himself put an 
end to tithes, and oblations, or offerings, and the 
priests’ revenues, together with that priesthood 
and first covenant, under which they were up- 
held and maintained.” 

From his youth George Whitehead had been 
accustomed to reading the Scriptures, and though 
he did not then understand the epiritual nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, yet he acknowledged that 
he derived benefit from the sacred volume, and, 
when further advanced in religious experience, 
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as the Lord opened to him, through the opera- | 
tions of his grace, the truths recorded by holy 
men of old, the passages treasured in his memory 
were sweetly revived in his secret meditations, 
and became a source of comfort and encourage- 
ment. 

Being fully persuaded that God would reveal 
to all his dedicated servants that which Paul 
said was a ‘‘mystery among the Gentiles,” but 
made known to the saints, even Christ in them 
the hope of glory, he waited in humility for that 
divine visitation which sanctifies the heart and 
enlightens the conscience. As he thus waited, 
he received ability, and was called to go forth on 
a gospel mission, although he was then less than 
eighteen years of age. 

Having acquainted some Friends with his 
prospect of visiting some counties to the south of 
his residence, he left Westmoreland in the sum- 
mer of 1654, having for his companion Edward 
Edwards, a young man who afterwards appeared 
in the gospel ministry. Travelling on foot, they 
first went to York, and attended Friends’ meet- 
ing; thence to the southern part of the county, 
where they met with George Fox and other 
Friends, and “ were comforted together.” George 
Whitehead had a testimony to bear in two 
‘* steeple-houses,” and he writes that he “met 
with no hard usage except haling out.” » Having 
parted with Edward Edwards, he was joined by 
Thomas Ralison, and they went into Lincoln- 
shire, where a burden came upon George White- 
head to go and bear testimony for the truth in 
two “steeple-houses,” and he says: “I had no 
harm nor violence at either, except pulling or 
pushing out,” but Thomas Ralison was much 
abused and beaten. 

George Whitehead, having again parted with 
his companion, travelled alone, on foot, to Cam- 
bridge, where he was kindly received by Alder- 
man Blakeling and his wife, and the few Friends 
living in that city. 

From Cambridge, being accompanied by Tho- 
mas Lightfoot, he went to Norwich and visited 
Richard Hubberthorne, who was there in prison. 
Several persons having been convinced of Friends’ 
principles, through his testimony and sufferings, 
they came to the prison, and were much affected 
under the tendering influence of Divine Truth. 

The most noted and serviceable man in that 
city was Thomas Symonds, a master weaver, who 
entertained travelling Friends. He was an 
honest, exemplary man; received a gift in the 
gospel ministry, and having been faithful in life, 
he died the death of the righteous. 

At his honse George Whitehead had several 
meetings, in which the gospel was preached with 
authority and success. At one of them, en An- 
tinomian preacher, named Scarfe, attended, who 
maigtained that sin must continue through life, 
even in the best of saints; and, “yet, though 
they continue sinners in themselves, they are 


not under the law, but under grace, and reckon. 
ed righteous in Christ’? George withstood and 
confuted this dark, sin-pleasing dgctrine, show. 
ing that the work of Christ was “ to destroy sin, 
and save his people from transgression.’’ 

At another meeting, a company of Ranters 
attended, to whom sound doctrine was preached 
against ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life;” showing that they who 
lived in such things, professing, at the same 
time, to make the righteousness of Christ a cloak 
for their sins, must suff-r condemnation. Some 
of them were reached by the word of life, and 
being convinced of their danger, experienced re. 
pentance and reformation. 

Among those convinced by the ministry of 
George Whitehead, in the year 1654, were John 
Lawrence and his family, Joseph Lawrence and 
his wife, and William Barber and wife, who be- 
came useful and exemplary Friends. William 
Barber afterwards suffered imprisonment in Nor- 
wich castle twenty years for the non-payment of 
tithes, which he bore with patience and resig. 
nation. 

At Mendlesham, in Suffolk, a meeting of Dis. 
senters had been kept for some time at the house 
of Robert Duncan, and several preachers usually 
attended. To this meeting George Whitehead 
came on the first day of the week, and they sat to- 
gether for a while in silence; but the preachers 
becoming uneasy, manifested a desire for vocal 
service; whereupon Robert Duncan spoke a few 
words to this purpnse: “ That peradventure they 
had been too much in words, or depending on 
men’s teaching ; therefore God now might see it 
meet to bring them into silence, that they might 
come more to depend upon him for teaching.” 
Some of the preachers were for putting forward 
one or another of them to prayer, during which 
George Whitehead bore patiently with “their 
voluntary devotions,” until at length the Lord 
opened in his heart the springs of life, and he 
was enabled to speak in the authority of truth, 
‘“‘To turn their minds to the true light, that they 
might know the immortal seed and birth which 
is from above.” His ministry was effectual in 
bringing many of them to a state of silent wait 
ing upon Christ, and a Friends’ meeting was & 
tablished there. Some of their teachers lef 
them for a time, but afterwards returned; among 
whom was Edward Plumstead, sen., who became 
a minister among Friends. 

George Whitehead having returned to Nor 
wich, went on a lecture day to a place of worship 
“called Peter’s church,” where, after the ser 
mon was ended, he began to speak, but wa 
violently hauled out and abused. He 
taken before the mayor, who examined him 
chiefly on the subject of water baptism, and they 
committed him #0 the city jail, where Jame 
Lancaster was also imprisoned for exhorting the 


| people to repentance in the market at Norwicl 
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Frequently they were subjected to severe blows 
upon the face, causing the effusion of blood; and 
in more than one instance a drunken prisoner 
threatened to kill them. These wanton insults 
and blows they endured with Christian meek- 
ness, but when one of the criminals, rendered 
furious by drink, attempted to kill his own child, 
a boy about ten years of age, that was in prison 
with him, four of the Friends held him securely 
by the hands and feet for a full hour, until his 
frenzy subsided, and thus they frustrated his 
murderous intention. 
(To be continued.) 


“From the beginning I educated myself to 
speak along the line, and in the current of my 
moral convictions ; and although in later days it 
has carried me through places where there were 
some batterings and bruisings, yet I have been 
supremely grateful that I was led to adopt this 
course. I[ would rather speak the truth to ten 
men than blandishments and lying to a million. 
Try it, ye who think there is nothing in it; try 
what it is to speak with God behind you—to 
speak so as to be only the arrow in the bow which 
the Almighty draws.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
KRLIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 533.) 

To one of her young friends :— 

Ba.timore, 2 mo., 6th, 1856. 

I suppose I shall be an unexpected correspon- 
dent, dear , but I hope not an unwelcome 
one, as I have been thinking of thee lately with 
so much affectionate interest that I would like 
to give some expression to it. 

I have been very feeble this winter; and until 
last First day have been able even to attend 
meeting but once in about two months ; never- 
theless I have had a very nice time at home; 
sometimes, but not often, feeling a little worn by 
the pressure of long-continued suffering and de- 
bility, but mostly enabled to look on the bright 
side so entirely as to lose sight of any other. I 
have had rather more time for reading than abil- 
ity, but have been looking over Macaulay’s His- 
tory a little, rather more for the fascination of 
of his narratives than dependence upon either 
his facts or conclusions. Setting aside natural 
preferences, I don’t like his attacks on Friends. 
I think that—even if he disapproved of their 
doctrines, and in some instances of their actions, 
which: would be very natural—he might do jus- 
tice to the purity of their lives, to their self-deny- 
ing and heroic adherence to what they believed 
to be right, and to the high standard which they 
raised in that dark time—a standard to which 
the Chr&tian world, as it advances in purity and 
spirituality, is constantly coming nearer. I am 
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not at all sectarian, but I do like to see a man 
capable of real, honest, earnest appreciation of 
goodness, and of elevation of feeling and charac. 
ter, wherever he meets it, and not going about 
with a Mephistopheles-sneer of his countenance, 
at every thing which is at variance with policy 
and conventionalism. 

I have been quite interested in a little I have 
read of Mitchell’s Lectures on Astronomy. The 
vastness of the field opeued is startling. I like 
Mitchell’s enthusiasm, too—lI like any one to go 
heart and soul into whatever they undertake. 
There is something, so ennobling in the study 
of all the works of the Creator, and then when 
we turn from the overwhelming views of the 
might, majesty, and power displayed in them, 
of which the utmost stretch of our intellect can 
not conceive—to the feeling that He is our Fa- 
ther—that He cares even for the sparrows—that 
He numbers the very hairs of our heads—how 
the soul is bowed in the deepest humiliation, 
while it may be animated by the most perfect 
trust. 

I had such a sweet dream the other night. I 
thought [ was at meeting, of which privilege I 
have been much deprived, and that an exhorta- 
tion was given to trust in the Saviour at all 
times, tolean upon Him in all our hours of trial, 
concluding with the words, “and then shall we 
be enabled, in all truth and sincerity, to acknow- 
ledge, that ‘ He doeth all things well.’” Ian 
not express to thee the force and sweetness with 
which this dwelt upon my mind for a long time, 
and is constantly recurring. ” * = 

Her watchful care over her own spirit still 
continued, as the following extract from her 
diary will show : 

2 mo. 26th, 1856. I believe it is not safe for 
me to be trusted with health and strength, under 
some plea or other I am so apt to use them for 
my own purposes. Lately I have lost my hold 
on the pearl ; in my attempts to promote the com- 
fort of my family, the quiet of my spirit has been 
disturbed. Some of this is doubtless owing to phy- 
sical weakness, but with every temptation, there 
is a way of escape; there is never any need to 
sin. 
Another thing I have suffered loss from—en- 
tering into the business of the day, without seek- 
ing to have my spirit quieted and directed. So 
many things press upon me, this is sometimes 
neglected ; shame to me that it should be so. 

Some things I must bear in mind: 1st, Al- 
ways to seek this daily retirement, and earnestly 
search into my faults. 2d, To talk less, and care- 
fully to weigh my words, so that they may min- 
ister grace to the hearer. Let me be careful, 
without display or pretension, when I do speak, 
to do some good, if it is only to manifest kind 
feeling toward others. 3d, and this is of great 
importance, to watch carefully—now I am s0 
weak—not to over fatigue myself, because then I 
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can not contribute to the pleasure of others; and 
a placid face and a gentle tone will make my fam- 
ily more happy than any thing else I can do for 
them. Our own will gets sadly into the perform- 
ance of our duties sometimes. 4th, Almost above 
every thing else, to agonize for a loving spirit 
toward all. 

To a sister :— 

BaLTimorE, 2 mo., 1856. 

Last First day I went to meeting, a privilege 
I had not before enjoyed in two months. Much 
tomy astonishment, I felt called upon to suppli- 
cate for those who felt themselves only to be 
penitent sinners, to beseech that we might all be 
bound together, so as to know what it is to dwell 
in love, being so deeply penetrated with a sense 
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dren of our heavenly Father, who truly realize, 
amid all the trials which are inseparable from 
this life; that “in His presence is fulness of joy, 
and at His right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.” 

May we seek to experience this, dear ; 
may we be found constantly watching and wait- 
ing to know His will, and constantly striving to ful- 
fill it, that we may glorify Him here, and finally 
be received into His everlasting peace. 

And again to another, for whose best inter- 
est she felt solicitous :— 

BaLTImorE, 3 mo. 16th, 1856. 

Thou hast been brought before my mind, I 
humbly trust, by the good Remembrancer, with 
very earnest desires that thou, and I, and all of 


of our own infirmities, that we might not dare | us, may know what it is to experience a growth 


to look on those of others with any other feeling 
than that of compassionate love. ° 

This was the last time she was able to attend 
meeting, and thus was her testimony borne to 
the necessity of that “charity which thinketh 
no evil,’’ which she had so long endeavored to 
exemplify in her daily life. 

To one of her young friends she sent the fol- 
lowing note :— 

Battimorg, 3 mo. lst, 1856. 

Do not think me intrusive, dear 
venture to tell thee that I have been been think- 
ing of thee for some days past with very tender 
and earnest solicitude for thy well-being in every 
way, and, particularly, that byimplicit obedience 
to the dictates of the Holy Spirit in thy own 
heart, thou mayst become altogether what thy 
tender Father, thy compassionate and loving 
Saviour would have thee to be, even thoroughly 
conformed to His precepts—thoroughly submis- 
sive to His will in all things—thoroughly regen- 
erated, so that neither the love of the world, nor 
of any thing in it, may draw thy mind away from 
His love—but that thy affections may truly be 
set on things above. 

I do fully acknowledge, dear , that I| 


| 


, if I} 


in the Truth—that we may in no degree slacken 
our diligence, but press forward until we attain 
that perfect stature in Christ Jesus, that 
thorough purification from the spirit of the 
world and the love of self which the holy Head 
of the Church requires of us, so that we may be 
heartily willing to become fools for His sake. 

In thinking of thee this morning, the injune- 
tion of the Apostle was brought to my mind, 
and perhaps I may revive it for thy encourage- 
ment: “ Watch ye; stand fust in the faith : quit 
you like men ; be strong.” 

(Lo be continued.) 


“¢ As flowers never put on their best clothes 
for the Sabbath, but wear their spotless raiment 
and exhale their odor every day, so let your 
Christian life, free from stain, ever give forth 
the fragrance of the love of God.” 


“HIS TENDER MERCIES ARE OVER ALL HIS 


WORKS,” 
When, upon summer’s retreating footsteps, 
autumn came silently and laid her finger upon 
leaf and flower, and beckoned the cool winds 


feel myselfto be weaker than the weakest, and } from the north, and wooed frosts from the clear 
less than the least. I am humbled in the very! blue skies, and the eye reluctantly witnessed the 
dust, under a consciousness of falling very far | departure of what had made earth so lovely, the 
short of the standard to which I desire and strive | heart received a lesson such as pen never trans- 
to attain ; but I huve craved for thee, as for my| cribed or man’s wisdom dictated,—a lesson of 
own soul, that we may be found very diligent in | time’s passage and its changes, an admonition 
waiting daily upon the Lord for light andstrength, | that here there is no rest, no secure abiding. 
and be strictly obedient to what He shows us| As instinctively as the heart expands with 
to be our duty in the smallest particular, and | hope in the spring-time, and throws itself in per- 
that, feeling, as we must, our utter inability to fect abandonment into the lap of summer, 80 
doany good thing, we may seek most earnestly, naturally does it pause in autumn and look back, 
most diligently, for the help which He will as- | half regretfully, and forward without exultation ; 
suredly give. and as naturally into its quiet chambers come 
I can not express the tender love with which | weighty thoughts of life, death and eternity. 
my mind is drawn out in these earnest desires for} If, with the opening leaf and flower, our duties 
that which will secure not only thy eternal wel- | and cares and expectations receive new coloring, 
fare, but promote thy happiness here; for truly | so with the drooping of the leaf and the wither- 
there can be no enjoyment on earth comparable | ing of the flower do we receive intimations that 


ing 
tothat which is vouchsafed to the obedient chil- life’s consequences are more serious than the 
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thoughtless acknowledge, or the wise fully under- 
stand. 

Love and gratitude to God are instinctive 
when the glad sunshine flickers through the 
trees, and the birds vie with each other in their 
glorious bursts of song, and the perfumed winds 
move to their own music, and the sea murmurs 
of the heaven it reflects, aud the mountains wrap 
themselves in the purple and gold of the benig- 
nant skies; then, by a natural impulse, the soul 
experiences ‘“‘ His tender mercies are over all 
His works !” 

But not the less will the devout heart see God 
in the crisp leaf, the toy of the unruly blast, in 
the gray clouds that hang over earth’s faded 
glories ; not the less will it hear his voice in the 
silence of the deserted wood, in the rougher 
music of the fretted waves, in the hoarse com- 
plaining of the strong, chill winds. 

His tender mercies have regarded each spot, 
and from the root of the dead, unsightly plant, 
another spring will call another growth to glad- 
den the eye and expand its perfume ; and in His 
perfect wisdom it was planned that earth should 
have her Sabbath rest to renew her strength and 
reassemble her forces. In His unseen laboratory 
He prepares for the coming year her beautiful 
garments of green, and her jewels, such as no 
Eastern queen counts among her priceless orna- 
ments. 

Though He sends the singing birds from our 
borders, He makes deeper and more tender the 
voices of love in our home; though He with- 
draws the countless hues of the garden, He paints 
the sunset skies with a brilliant beauty that 
leaves the heart nought to sigh for; and over 
the bare brown meadows and marshes He throws 
a mantle of white pure as the heights from which 
it falls. 

Though sometimes in His wisdom God lays a 
heavy hand upon his child, and permits the hopes 
that made the brightness of his life to perish, 
still faith assures us that His tender mercies 
have suffered no change, but that somewhere and 
in His good time, the burden will be lifted off, 
the darkness be dispelled. As the wise parent 
withholds the seeming but deceptive good for the 
child’s ultimate advantage, so our Heavenly 
Father deigns to care for us, and disappoints and 
chides and grieves us, that in the end our souls 
may attain to a higher grade of excellence than 
would be possible without His previous disci- 
pline. 

God’s tender mercies! They greet us in the 
smile of infancy, in the joyousness of youth, in 
the glory of ripe age, in the peaceful decline of 
life. They speak to us from the death-bed of 
the saint and the flower-strewn grave of the 
child. We read their record all over the teem- 
ing land, theygeaving, mysterious ocean, the star- 
sprinkled canopy of heaven. We feel them in 
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to put our trust beyond earth’s perishing things; 
to become God’s ministers of good on earth, and 
so best merit His Divine approbation. 

God’s tender mercies! Remember them, 0 
tried and tempted and sorrowing heart, for they 
cradled your infancy and guarded your youth, 
and will never forsake you, however long and 
dark and stormy the path may seem ; and when 
all else drops away at the portals of the tomb, 
they will support you through the gloom, and 
open for you the golden gates of the city that 
needeth no sun or moon, since it basketh eter- 
nally in the smile of Goil.—New England 
Farmer. 


RELIGION WITHOUT SELFISHNESS. 


True it is, while we are in this worldly sanctu- 
ary, being gotten no farther, we may do many 
external good actions, as to ourselves and other 
men ; and also good in themselves, and be very 
conversant, strict, and devout in all religious 
outward duties ; but they are not done for this 
end, to shew forth the virtues of him, that has 
called them, nor to glorify their Father that is 
in Heaven, but it is to glorify themselves, and 
to set up themselves, either for praise or esteem, 
or else for fear of hell, or judgments, or for hope 
of advantage, or reward, &c. They “ serve not 
God for nought,’’ as the Devil said of Job, ch. 1. 
9; not for love of holiness, not for that excel- 
lency, that is in itself, but to get something by 
it. They use it frequently, it is true, but it is 
as men do a bridge, to carry them over to some 
desired place, to some self-happiness or advan- 
tage they have propounded to themselves, they 
may get to this same Heaven that is so talked 
of, but very little known; and were it not for 
these, the man were dead, and you should find, if 
the heart were searched thoroughly, and that 
these ends, these hopes and fears were removed, 
the man would stand stone-still; but the other 
man, he who is ascended and gotten within the 
vail, he works freely and naturally, for love to 
holiness, and he cannot do otherwise ; though 
there were neither fear of hell or punishment, or 
hope of the reward, yet he must work, and he 
will work, and he cannot but work, and that for 
the love of goodness. This is that I still say: 
Let but the heart be set to rights, let the man 
be regenerate, and be but a partaker of the divine 
nature, and then with such a man you need not 
keep such a stir as you do, with laws and precepts, 
rules and disciplines. He hath that within him 
which will not only inform and teach, but reform 
and compel to do, and that by the power of love, 
for, saith the apostle, “ the righteous are a law 
to themselves.”’ I will warrant you, ye may turn 
this man loose, ye need never fear him. 

And beloved ! this is the service indeed, this 
is the service God loves; he loves a cheerful 


our souls, imploring us to be true, faithful, pure ; | giver ; he cannot abide that which cometh forced, 
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ynatural and grudgingly, like a forced, imposed 
task, that by sinister respects they must be held 
tit, but I say, this man needs no such thing; 
bat turn him loose at all turns, he hath an in- 
frmer and areformer in him. “ Those that are 
led by the Spirit, are not under the law,” Gal. v. 
18, but under grace, and under the power of love, 
snd a free mind ; for the law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient. 
This man is no longer under the law, but is dead 
to the law, that he may live to God and not unto 
himself ; for self is (in him) conquered and dead, 
ind Christ now is alive and exalted, and set in 
his throne to reign for ever and ever.” 


From the Examiner, 18th June. 
NEW AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


A very crowded and very interesting meeting 
of the Geographical Society, under its new pres- 
ident, the Earl of Ripon, took place on Monday 
last, the subject being the recent discoveries on 
the eastern side of Africa, by Captains Burton 
and Speke. These intrepid and scientifie trav- 
dlers, conquering a thousand difficulties, suc- 
eeded in penetrating the continent between lat- 
itudes four degrees north, and eight degrees south, 
to the depth of six hundred miles over land that 
foot of European never trod before. The most 


remarkable of the discoveries made, consisted of 
vast fresh water lakes, those of Ujiji and Nyanza, 
the bare existence of the first of which only had 


been known, while that of the last, by far the 
largest, had not even been suspected. 

We shall confine our notice to the lake Nyan- 
1a, as the most important. This was visited by 
Captain Speke only, his companion having been 
prevented by heavy sickness from accompanying 
him. It was found to lie three thousand seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
hence above three times higher than the lake of 
Geneva. Its breadth was estimated from forty 
to ninety miles, and its length conjectured at 
three hundred, which would give it an area equal 
to that of two-thirds of Ireland. This mighty 
inland sea is conjectured by Captain Speke to be 
the true and long sought for source of the Nile, 
a question which has puzzled civilized men for 
two thousand years, and is still unsettled. The 
subject, of course, gave rise to much discussion 
at the meeting. In our own judgment: the ques- 
tion is more one of words thansubstance. Every 
great river has many sources, and it depends on 
the nomenclator to which of several contributing 
streams he may give the name which practice 
has assigned to the main trunk formed by their 
conjunctions. The Nile itself has three main 
branches before it enters Nubia and Egypt, to 
two of which we give the name Nile, distinguish- 
ing them as the Black and the White, according 
to the color of their waters. It would prevent 
confusion to give specific names to each affluent 


distinct from that of the main river; and this, 
indeed, is what is done in the case of a larger 
river than the Nile, the Indus, which takes this 
name only after the junction of its five contribu- 
tors. 

We have, however, no doubt but that the water 
of the lake Nyanza does contribute largely towards 
feeding the classic stream, the inundation of 
which is the source of the fertility of that Egyp- 
tian valley which for thousands of years has ex- 
ercised so large an influence on the civilization of 
man. Over the extensive table land in which 
the lake lies, and which often rises to the height 
of five and six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, the rainy monsoon extends for the six 
months from November to May, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine any other source than this of the 
Nile and its periodical inundation. The lake 
Nyanza may be considered as the natural reser- 
voir of the long and heavy rains of this equato- 
rial region, to which it may be added that it lies 
in the same meridian as the Egyptian valley. The 
season of the rains, it may be objected, does not 
correspond with the commencement of the 
inundation of the Nile, which begins in June and 
extends to September, but the difference is ex- 
plained by the absorption of water over one 
thousand five hundred miles of arid land in a 
country where it hardly ever rains. 

By some writers the melting of winter snows 
by the heats of summer have been considered as 
the real cause of the inundation of the Nile, and 
for the accumulation of the snow in question they 
have imagined the existence of a certain moun- 
tainous range of great height near the equator, 
which they have called “the mountains of the 
moon,” and might just as well have been called 
‘ mountains in the moon,” since no reliable 
traveller has ever seen them, and assuredly not 
our present travellers, to whom they must have 
been in sight had they been within two hundred 
miles of them. The theory, too, is not tenable, 
for this obvious reason, that in the neighborhood 
of the equator, there being no distinction of sum- 
mer and winter, there could be no material 
melting of snows. In such latitudes the line of 
congelation would be at the height of some 
eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
and here not rain, but snow or sleet, would fall. 

Of the country and people seen by our enter- 
prising travellers we have but a few words to 
say. The land is evidently less favored by nature 
than that of the western side of the continent, 
and negroes are physically and perhaps even men- 
tally inferior. The eastern side possesses no 
navigable rivers leading to the sea, as does the 
western, nor has it the gold or the valuable 
palm oil of the latter. Its corns consist of mil- 
let and of maize, the last received from America 
through India. With apparently abundant fa- 
cilities for irrigation, not a grain of rice, the main 
cereal of the tropics, is grown by the rude and 
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stupid inhabitants. The only valuable product 
is coffee, still, however, in the wild state only. 
This is a peculiar indigenous plant of this part of 
Africa, although we call it Arabian, because we 
first derived it in its cultivated state from that 
country. The common fowl and oxen, the latter 
used only for their flesh and small milk, but not 
for labor, are the only animals which have been 
domesticated. The horse is unknown, and so is 
the hardy ass, unless to a few Arabian settlers. 
Man, then, has here no help in his toil, without 
whick any respectable progress towards civiliza- 
tion is impossible. A hardy coarse cotton is grown, 
and the art of weaving a fabric of corresponding 
quality is understood. So is the art of making 
malleable iron, the highest stretch of negro civ- 
ilization in this part of Africa. Letters are un- 
known to the negroes of the eastern coast, as in- 
deed they are to all African negroes. The staple 
exports consist of the bodies of the inhabitants in 
bondage, and of the tusks of slaughtered ele- 
phants. The imports correspond in value. It 
would be but to deceive the public.to promise a 
beneficial commerce with such a eountry and such 
a people. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1859. 





The religious excitement now prevailing in 
some parts of Ireland, principally in the province 
of Ulster, appears to be nearly allied to that 
which has scarcely yet subsided in our own 
country, although presenting some aspects to be 
accounted for from the greater ignorance, super- 
stition and excitability of the class among whom 
it has appeared. 

There was much in the “ Revival” so called, 
here, which marked it as likely to be evanescent, 
and yet we are far from believing that it has not 
been productive of good. We may hope that 
some who have been induced through fear of 
future punishment, and under excitement, to 
forsake their evil ways, if they return not again 
like the sow that has been washed to wallowing 
in the mire, may at length learn to love good- 
ness, and to experience that though “the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” it is but 
the beginning. 

There is, in that view of religion, which makes 
the signs of regeneration to consist in faithful- 
ness, purity and watchfulness, rather than in 
religious emotion, much that is calculated to dis- 
cipline andfeepen the character. And although 


those who are thus trained from early childhood, | 
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may talk but little of their religious feelings, 
and may not be able to point to the day or the 
hour when they were born into the spiritual life, 
yet, in the gradual growth and development of 
the good seed, there will be seen the test an. 
nunciated by Jesus, “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.”” In a religious community holding 
these views, no “ Revivals,’’ technically speak. 
ing, are likely to occur; but its progress will be 
marked not by spasmodic effort, but by healthy 
growth. 

Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath, who is spoken 
of asa person of remarkuble intelligence and 
deep religious feeling, after a minute and patient 
investigation of the phenomena exhibited in 
Ireland, has published a pamphlet on the sub. 
ject in which he pronounces “hysteria’”’ to be a 
concomitant of every case of those “struck,” 
which is the term applied to a particular stage of 
conversion. The archdeacon goes into a physi- 
ological explanation of the disease, and charac- 
terizes it as one in which the natural order of our 
compound being is inverted, and the wil? subju- 
gated to the physical system. It is moreover 
propagated by sympathy. 

The following is from the Examiner of 9th 
mo. 10th: 


‘¢ Under the name of a general revival in reli- 
gion, a system of intense excitement has been or- 
ganized throughout the districts above referred 
to, pastors and congregations seeming to be 
equally moved by a common impulse, unlike any 
thing we have been accustomed to witness in 
these countries, and comparable enly to what 
was some years ago not unfrequent in the less 
civilized States of America. The ordinary 
method of teaching is on the one hand laid aside 
by the minister, and a system of vehement exci- 
tation to ‘escape and begone’ from the pending 
wrath to come is substituted, until the tragic 
iteration of the appeal has wrought in the minds 
of the hearers a sort of spiritual panic, amount- 
ing to something little short of delirium. On 
the other hand, the congregation being prepared 
by the intensity of individual self-consciousness, 
gives way, on the first suggestion, to frenzied 
movements and exclamations. Far from restrain- 
ing either, the minister earnestly encourages both. 
The men, who seldom wholly lose their self-pos- 
session, serve to swell the chorus of terror; but 
the women become more easily physical victims 
of their fears. With spasmodic gesticulations 
and piteous cries for mercy, they fall down ina 
kind of cataleptic fit. Then it is the triumphant 
pastor breaks forth into thanksgiving, as for a 
direct manifestation of divine power. The con- 
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gregation are then told to pray for the repetition | lously manifest by the same tokens as it is sup- 


of the miracle in other instances; and the fervid 
anticipation thus created, as a matter of course, 
realizes itself. Half a dozen helpless women 
have been thus ‘smitten’ in the course of a 
single hour. It is announced beforehand that 
adjaccot apartments await their reception, and 
that persons are in attendance to remove them 
thereto. Dr. Stopford narrates the particulars 
of several scenes of the kind which he witnessed. 
He followed the ‘ possessed’ to the places pre- 
pared for them during their state of trance, 
watched them during its continuance, and con- 
versed with them at their awakeniug. Far from 
casting any doubt upon the reality of what he 
saw, or imputing any admixture of deceit or 
vanity to those concerned, he bears the strongest 
testimony to their sincerity, and does not shrink 
from saying that he entirely believes them when 
they describe their mental state to be subse- 
quently one of unearthly happiness. They de- 
clare themselves to be unalterably assured of 
Paradise, and to have ceased to care about the 
ordinary ills and sorrows of their present mortal 
state. He tells us also that for a certain period, 
usually a brief duration, the features of the 
‘smitten’ wear the glow of supernatural beauty ; 
but he does not fail to add that this ecstatic illu- 


mination of the countenance commonly gives 


place to very different appearances. He tinds 
in the blotched and murky skin, the unnaturally 
fixed expression of the eye, the incipiently de- 
crepit gait, and above all, the helpless suseepti- 
bility to emotion, the unmistakeable symptoms 
of hysteria. He does not question the sincerity 
of motives in those whose preaching renders 
their hearers peculiarly liable to, even when it 
does not actually drive them into, this condition, 
but he says plainly, that it is a state of bodily 
disease which is not and cannot be the true or 
just means of effecting moral regeneration. Ina 
word, he deprecates strongly all idea of treating 
it as imposture, but he manfully strives to wres- 
tle with it as a fearful delusion. 

‘It does seem hardly credible, yet unfortunate- 
ly we know it to be true, that disinterested per- 
sons of education and worth should at the pres- 
ent moment be actively engaged in endeavoring 
to inoculate the community on this side of the 
Channel with this humiliating and deplorable 
disease. Persons, both lay and clerical, have 
gone from hence to the places where it is known 
to prevail, and have returned possessed with the 
idea that it is their duty to bring all within their 
reach under its expanded influence. At Man- 
chester, Woolwich, and other places, vast gath- 
erings have been held within the last week avow- 
edly for this purpose; and we are sorry to ob- 
serve that so far from any warning being given 
against factitious physical excitement, expecta- 
tions are openly held forth, and prayers actually 
offered that God would make himself miracu- 


posed he has shown elsewhere! ”’ 


FRIENDS READING ASSOCIATION. 

It has been concluded to continue these inter- 
esting meetings during the present season. The 
first meeting was held on the evening of the 7th 
inst., and friends are invited to meet the associ- 
ation on Second-day evening of each week, in 
the Library room on Race St., above 15th, at 


71 


74 o'clock. 


CorrectTion.—In abstract of Library Report 
in the Intelligencer of iast week, in place of 
“nine” books have been lost, read none have 
been lost. Justice to the vigilance of the Libra- 
rian requires the correction of this typographical 
error. J. M. E. 


Marrigp, On Fifth-day, the 13th of 10th mo., 1859, 
at the residence of Jonathan W. Gillam, with the ap- 
approbation of Middletown Monthly Meeting, Joun 
Couty, of Byberry, to Saran Capwaraper, of Middle- 
town. 

» On the 17th of 10th mo., 1859, at the house 
of Reuben Haines, Pipe Creek, Carroll co., Md, ac- 
cording to the order of the Society of Friends, Taomas 
R. Smiru, of Goose Creek, Loudon co., Va., to ELLEN 
Haines, daughter of Reuben and Sarah Haines. 

, At the same time and place, and in the 
same manner, WituiaM G. Smita, of Goose Creek, 
Loudon co., Va., to Portia Haines, daughter of Na- 
than and Beulah Haines of Carroll co., Md. 











Diep, on the 5th of 10th month last, after an illness 
of five weeks, of typhoid fever, at the residence of her 
mother, in Huntington County, Indiana, Saran J. 
daughter of Benjamin and Rebecca J. Mason, aged 
nearly 19 years. The deceased was a member of 
Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, and was much beloved 
and respected by a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

, At the residence of her brother, New London, 
Chester County Pa., on the 26th of 10th month, 1859, 
EvizaBeTH FELL, in the 69tb year of her age. 

,At his residence, in Fourth street, near Green. 
on Third-day, the Ist inst., JosepH Warner, aged 76 
years. 

——, In Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., on the 1st inst., 
JosHua Woo.ston, aged 66 years, 3 months and 19 
days, a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

———, In Attleboro, Bucks co., Pa., on the 3d inst., 
MarGaret Witsoy, aged 75 years, 3 months and 23 
days, a member and formerly an elder of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 

, On the lst inst., at his residence, Cold Spring, 
Putnam Co., New York, James Truman, in his 42d 
year, eldest son of Joseph M. Truman, of Philadelphia. 











A DINNER FOR THE POOR. 
Wit.1aM Fox, of Nottingham, was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and he was one of the 
true old school of Friends. [His sympathy for 
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the poor was deeply excited by serving in the 
office of overseer, and, seeing how poor some were 
who had to pay the poor rates, he resolved to econ- 
omize the parish funds and thus prevent their 
miseries as much as possible. It was the cus- 
tom then in many parishes for the overseers and 
the committee who attended the weekly pay- 
ments of the paupersto have good adinner at the 
close of their day’s labor, and this was paid for 
out of the poor-rates; but as it was a manifest 
abuse, he determined to put an end to the prac- 
tice. He, therefore, hastened away before the 
close of the weekly payment to the dining-room, 
and thus addressed the master of the workhouse : 
“Is the dinner ready?” “ Yes, sir.’ “Then 
bring it in.” “Are the gentlemen ready, sir?” 
“ Never mind the gentlemen ; I say bring it in.” 
And this was done. “Now, call all the poor 
people,—now callthe poor people. Dost thou not 
hear what I say?” “This dinner is for the 
gentlemen.” ‘For the gentlemen; oh! who 
pays for it then, do the gentlemen?” The 
workhouse master, staring most amazingly, said, 
‘Why, no, sir, I reckon not; it’s paid for out 
of the poor-rates.” ‘Out of the poor-rates; to 
be sure itis, thou art right. The rates are 
for the poor men, and not for the gentlemen. 
Poor-rates, ch! I think we have no gentlemen’s 
rates, so fetch in the poor at once and look quick.”’ 

The workhouse master went, and William 
Fox went too to see that he did as he was ordered, 
and not to give the alarm to the gentlemen, and 
in a few seconds was hurried in a whole host 
of hungry paupers who had not for years set 
eyes on such a feast as that. They did not wait 
for a second invitation to place themselves at 
table, and William Fox bade them help them- 
selves, and at once there was a scene of activity 
that for the time it lasted justified the name of 
the house. It was a workhouse, indeed. Wil- 
liam Fox all the time stood cutting and carving 
and handing good pieces of pudding and meat 
to such as could not get seats; in a few min- 
utes there was a thorough clearance of the table. 
Scarcely had William Fox dismissed his delight- 
ed company when another company presented 
themselves, and these were the gentlemen, who 
stood in amazement. ‘ Why,” exclaimed they, 
“what is this, why is the table in this state, 
where is the dinner?” “I found a very good 
dinner ready, and as I know that none but the 
poor had a right to dine out of parish funds, I 
have served it out tothe poor accordingly ; but 
if any of you is in want of dinner, he may come 
home with me and I well give him one.” The 
gentlemen knew well the character they had to 
deal with, and never attempted to renew the 
practice of dining at the public charge during 
William Fox’s year of office.—Znglish Paper. 





He who bears and forbears is always a useful 
member of a community. 
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DON’T APOLOGIZE. 


No, good housewife, don’t apologize! What 


if your visitors do find you busied with household 
affairs? Whatif the children have not their best 
clothes on, or your apartments are not in apple 
pie order? It is not to be supposed that your 


lady friends call on you for the purpose of criti. 


cising your housekeeping, but rather to enjoy a 
few moments of social intercourse. 


Don’t throw 
a damper upon the interview by exhibiting an 
embarrassment that chills all conversation. 

Don’t apologize! Itis bad policy. It shows 
a want of tact. Excuse is self-accusation. Lit 
tle matters which would be overlooked in the flow 
of talk, are brought into unnecessary prominence 
by apologetic reference tothem. This “ making 
calls” isa bore at the best. It is doubly so, 
when the whole interview is spent in uttering 
and disclaiming apologies. We have known 
ladies to apologise for their appearance, for their 
occupation, and even for the lack of elegant fur- 
niture in their apartments! Oh, the vanity of 
such apologies. Dear lady, don’t apologize. 

If your callers catch you at an inopportune 
moment, don’t let them know it. Don’t call 
their attention to little deficiencies by apologies. 
We have known ladies to persist in resisting all 
attempts to introduce pleasant topics; ever re- 
turning to some little sore spot and applying the 
salve of apologies. It is all vanity and vexation 
of spirit. It vexes you and it vexes your visit- 
ors. They go away saying:—‘ We'll never 
call there again. 

Meet your friends kindly and cordially. Iy- 
nore all domestic deficiencies ; talk yourself and 
your friends into good humor, and on leaving, 
they will tell you how much they have enjoyed 
their call, entirely ignorant of anything mal 
apropos in your domestic affairs. There is no- 
thing like pleasant conversation for making time 
pass agreeably, and sinking out of notice all 
things that need not be noticed. 

We are supposing all along that there are 
really some little matters, in your appearance or 
your appartments, that are not exactly as you 
would like them appear in the eyes of visitors. 
But some ladies, when everything is to their 
mind, enter upon a course of apologies, in order 
to draw attention to their fine appearance! Such 
perversity ‘deserves the cut direct. Leave at 
once—and don’t apologize. 

But again—don’t take your visitors into a cold 
and formal parlor, because it happens to contain 
the best furniture in the house. 
all such things at the upholsterer’s and the fur- 
niture warehouse. Take them into your living 
room, where the babies and babies’ playthings 
are about the floor, and where the evidences of 
occupation give an air of sociability and life to 
the apartment. Here topics will suggest them- 
selves—but who can talk in a stiff and stately 
unused parlor, where you are chilled by the for- 
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pality of everything about you, and by the For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
jnowledge that the lady in waiting will desert] Review of the weather, &c. for TENTH month. 
it immediately upon your departure. If you 1858. 1859. 


rlue your friends and wish to retain their ac-| Rain during some portions of the 


uaintance, don’t make them feel, by attending} 24 hours,. age 2 8days Tdays. 
them ina cold room, that you are only waiting | Rain all ornearly all day, 7S 
for them to depart, in order to return to your Cloud. ia : : a 
yecustomed avocations; but take them at once} (oy Ne om ; ‘-, ew 
‘ ; Ordinarilyclear, . . . . . .14 14 * 
where they will feel at home, and can enjoy a. as 
their call. Do this, and don’t apologize.— Port- ; 31 31 
land Transcript. TEMPRATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &e. 
" Mean temprature of the month 
EMAINS OF A ROMAN CITY IN ENGLAND. atPenna. Hospital, . . . 59deg. 52 50 deg. 
- v8 , : Highest do. during month do. 85 “ 80 
We learn from the London Times that the| Lowest do. do do do. 26 “ 32. CO& 


Duke of Cleveland has let to the Committee of} Rain during the month, . . 1.84 in. 3.12 io. 
Excavations four acres of ground at Wroxeter, | DeaTss, during month, count- 
the two on which the excavations have hitherto} ing five current weeks for . 
been carried on, and two additional acres adjoin- a ee fe 
g , JOID- | Dearus, in New York during the 
ing, to be kept permanently open to the public,| first week in Tenth month of 
and not be filled up again. Fouracres of the| eachyear, . .. .. . 407 420 
buildings of a Roman town in Britain, ruined in Do. in Philadelphia during 
the fifth century, will truly be an interesting oa same period - + a = 

‘ ; The average of the mean tempera- 
monument. The recent excavations prove be-| tures of this month for the 
yond a doubt that the whole mass of the ancient| past 70 yearsis. . . . . . - 
Roman city—that is, the floors and lower parts | Highest do. during that entire period, 
of the walls—exist underground, and alsothat| 1793, . - - + + «+... - 64 0% 
a better place could not have been chosen for| Lowest do. do. do. 1827, 460 ® 
excavating than that selected. ‘The southern,| From the above it will be seen that the tem- 
and, apparently, the western limits of the great | perature of the month just closed was about two 
building containing the hypocausts, and believed | degrees lowerthan the average for the past seven- 
to be an establishment of public baths, have been | ty years, and six and a half degrees lower than 
found, and it appears to have formed a very ex-| last year. 
tensive parallelogram. The space between it} A lower degree of temperature for any corres- 
and the ancient street to the west, which oc-| ponding month has only occurred four times since 
cupied the site of the present Watling-street-| 1816 inclusive, viz: 1816, 1826 and 1843— 
road, was covered with smaller buildings, includ-| each 52 degrees, and 1838, 50 degrees. 
ing the supposed market-place or bazaar, which The snow storm of the 26th of the present 
are in great part now excavated. The southern | year was remarkable for its severity, so early in 
wall of the great building is found to have|the season—the ground retaining some two 
bordered on another transverse street, and build-| inches or more in this city; while some little dis- 
ings are found to the south of this street also. | tance out of town, from four to six inches were re- 
The streets of Uriconium, in this part of the town | ported—small patches of it were to be seen here, 
at least, ran at right angles to each other. The|in shady places, as late as the evening of the 
more recent excavations have added considera- | 80th, showing a decidedly cool state of the atmos- 
bly to the contents of the Museum at Shrews-| phere. 
bury. Portions of columns have been found,| The journal of the weather at the Pennsylva- 
which, like all the large hewn stone found here, | nia Hospital, which was commenced in 1825, re- 
have the “ lewis” hole for lifting them, and some | cords nothing to equal to it; while in Pierce’s 
have what appear to be masons’ marks, which, | record, from that time back to 1790 inclusive, 
if they are so, would be a curious discovery.|no mention is made ofa similar storm in any 
A perfect quern, or hand-mill for grinding corn, | Tenth month. 
has also been found, and a considerable number} The record of rain for the ten months just 
of personal ornaments (two of silver), with abund- | closed, as compared with the two previous years, 
ance of coins. Also fragments of a new descrip- | stands thus: 


54.35 deg. 





tion of pottery which has not been met with be- 1857. 1858. 1859. 
fore. Among the animals’ bones recently found — —_— 
is a very large head of an ox with its horns per- 41.26 30.17 50.78 


fect. The bones of animals found in the exca-} The compiler of these reviews has, of latter 
vations, which are very numerous, and have been | times, frequently referred to the increase in the 
all kept together, deserve well to be carefully | quantity of rain in this section of the country 
examined by an experienced comparative anato-| during the present year. Such, however, ap- 
mist. pears not to have been the case everywhere. In 
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the “Illustrated London News,” in an interest- 
ing article on “ the diminution of rain,” we find 
the following: 

‘‘In the quarterly report of the Registrar Gen- 
eral ending with June, it is stated that the defi- 
ciency in the fall of rain from the beginning of 
the year, is]finch. The deficiency in the year 
1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, amounted to the 
average fall of one year, viz: 25 inches. From 
a careful examination of the fall of rain (year by 
year) from the year 1815, it would seem that 
the annual fall is becoming smaller, and that 
there is but little probability that the large defi- 
ciency will be made up by excess in future’years. 
Should this statement, made by Mr. Glaisher 
and adopted by the Registrar-General in a docu- 
ment issued by authority, be confirmed, it will 
constitute one of the most important discoveries 
ever made by meteorologists. . Undoubtedly it 
needs to be verified by observation in many quar- 
ters; and now that attention is directed to the 
subject, the registers of rain-fall, which have 
been kept in many places for a number of years, 
will, on being referred to, soon confirm or dis- 
prove it. We venture to say at once, however, 
that it appears highly probable—because consist- 
tent with many other phenomena—that the quan- 
tity of rain which falls on the earth is very slow- 
ly and gradually diminishing.” 

A theory that has recently been started is then 
quoted in endeavoring to account for the fact, if 
such it be, which, however interesting it may be, 
is too lengthy to incorporate in this article. 

It may however be well to say, that it assumes 
that the earth is continually increasing in size, 
and that as the population on the earth increases, 
the conversion of the fluid into solid matter also 
increases. And further—that ‘“‘as the space 
covered by water on the surface of the globe 
diminishes,evaporation will be protanto diminish- 
ed. There will be less water taken up and less 
will fall,” &c., &c. : 


Philadelphia, 11th mo. 1st, 1859. J. M. E. 





From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
TO THE SPIRIT OF MY FATHER. 


“Who knows but the beings that bound us 
With tenderest ties to this world, 

Tho’ unscen, may be hovering round us, 
With their cherub-like pinions unfurled ?” 
When opes the cheerful “ eye of day,” 
Alone I go upon my way, 
And Morn’s inspiring beauty drink, 
And sally forth, to feel, and think. 
Am I alone? ah, no! ah, no! 
A presence by my side doth go: 
Dear Father! still thou seemest here, 
I feel thy love—I deem thee near. 


I rove along the hedgerow green, 
And where the apple trees are seen, 
Through whose bright blossoms thou and I 
Lov’d to look up into the sky. 
Daily I pass the well known door, 
Yet daily enter in no more: 


Pass, too, the open window by, 
Where watch’d for mine thy loving eye: 
But door and window are to me 
Now as dear friends long ceas’d to be. 
When western clouds are in their glow, 
Along another path I go: 
Upon our fav’rite bridge I stand, 
And, musing, seem to clasp thy hand 
As I was wont to do, and gaze 
Where sunset’s golden glory plays, 
In those sweet walks, in those sweet hours, 
What tender fellowship was ours! 
While, talking of the things that lie 
Beyond the ken of human eye, 
We spoke of worlds to come, where we 
Should learn Death’s mighty mystery, 
And meet again, on happier shore, 
Each other, and our “ gone before.” 

I follow Mem’ry’s winding way, 
Back to still earlier moments stray, 
And live my infant joys and tears, 
And seem an infant still, in years. 
Thy child remembers when we stood 
By grand old castle, cliff, and flood, 
And when the vast Cathedral pile* 
We enter’d by the long, dark aisle 
At evening, while the color’d light 
Fell from the gorgeous window’s height : 
And thou her little footsteps led 
Where pilgrim knees of old (‘tis said) 
Have left recordings of their own 
Upon the grey insensate stone. 
She treads again the garden way 
Where her /irst little flow’r-bed lay ; 
The primrose-bank again she sees, 
Its gentle scent is on the breeze, 
The drooping bluebells hang their head, 
The daisied meadow is outspread, 
Till ruskes back Life’s real Now, 
Then, where am I—and where art thou ? 
Ah! seest thou my good or ill? 
And seekest thou to bless me still? 


What didst thou leave me, Father dear? 
Earth’s honors? gauds and greatness here? 
Ob no! but I did learn from thee 
The greatness of Eternity. 

Early thou taughtest me to look 
Observingly on Nature’s book : 

Thou taughtest me that all was nought 
Save the high gifts of soul and thought: 
Thou taughtest (little understood !) 

That Virtue is Life’s crowning good. 

From Nature’s stores thy spirit drew 
Thoughts—hopes—refreshments—ever new; 
Creation all, each sentient thing, 

For thee with joy was blossoming: 

A childlike innocence of heart, 

Too poor to act the worldlirg’s part, 

That could not plan for earthly pelf, 

Nor cater cunningly for self, 

These, these were thine: and, better still, 
The soul that yields to God’s its will. 

The veil which covers from our sight 
Life’s future in abyss of night, 

Thy trustful soul could ever see 

As woven by Benignity. 

Oh! I have seen thee sorely tried, 

Yet learn’d Faith’s lesson at thy side. 

On thee no doubt did e’er intrude 

That God—thy God— was ever good : 
From thee no murm’ring accent fell ; 
Thou saidst—“ Ee doeth all things well !” 


* Canterbury Catbedral. 
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My Father! ’tis thy natal day ; 

When gift and flower I us’d to lay 
Within thy hand, ’mid smile and tear, 
Thy loving, widow’d heart to cheer. 
And still this day thy child would make 
Sacred forever, for thy sake: 

To thee ‘his little gift she brings, 

On thy low grave ‘his flower she flings 
Take it, dear Father !—let it be 

A link, ev’n now, ’twixt me and thee. 


Salem, New Jersey, June 29, 1859. 





A FRAGMENT. 
BY MARY FRANCES TYLER. 


Thou knowest, oh my God! 
All the steep places where my feet e’er trod; 
And many tbey bave been; and oh, so rough, 
That I at times bethought me ’twere enough 
To bow the bravest down! Yet sank I not, 
Crushed and o’erburned with my weary lot, 
For thy dear arm sustained me; and I go 
Henceforth rejoicing, for I know—I know 
That thou art with me always! 

Once ’twas mine 
To bow me down, and bitterly repine, 
Even Father, at thy workings. 

Then Faith shed 
Her sweet baptismal waters on my head, 
And, lo! the shade 
Wherein my feet had strayed 
Vanished before me. 

Now I see how vain 
And sinful ’tis for mortals to complain, 
And murmur at the will 
Of Him who said unto the waves, “ Be still.” 





THE BEAUTIFUL PATCH. 


your mother.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A. W. M. 


We picked up a newspaper, on which were | 
these words, “‘ Don’t be ashamed, my lad, if you 
have a patch on your elbow ; it speaks well for 


This was suggestive. Up came recollections 
of a beautiful patch which we admired when four 


yearsold. A little girl stood in “ Aunt Fanny 

door, with a pretty new patch on the waist of 
her green calico gown. We wished we could 
have a dress so patched. To us, it was a beau- 
tiful patch ; and we looked up to the little girl, 
who, like ourself, was a four-year-old. That 
patch, with its neat outline and the pretty figure 
printed on the calico, is clear and bright in our 
memory. 

We like to see a neat patch on a working 
dress ; it is especially indicative of sterling qual- 
ities in both the wearer and the article worn, to 
say nothing of the niceties of the artist in adapt- 
ing it to the new relation. Yes, that patch was 
a beautiful one. 

Then, when two years older, we were made 
supremely happy by a darn in our holiday dress. 
It was the handsomest darn in the world. We 
see now every fine, beautiful stitch which made 


the garment better than new. It was the best 
darning everseen—wethought. Wewere proud | ples of men who commenced a new study and 
of it. That dress was ever after sacred in our | struck out into entirely new pursuits, either for 
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estimation. Whenever it was put on, our eyes 
sought the darn, and rested on it with satisfac- 
tion. We wished all children had their dresses 
so prettily darned. But we were sure their moth- 
ers could not mend so nicely, and so pitied them. 

That dress of fine buff cambric, so handsome- 
ly darned—it hangs unrumpled in memory’s 
press ; perhaps it will remain there till after this 
material body it then clothed shall have been ex- 
changed for a celestial one. The recollections 
of children that somehow become deposited in the 
storehouse of memory are simple, like the white 
chips which they gather as they fall from the 
chopper’s axe, for some peculiarity of coloring or 
form a child’s eye only notices or appreciates. 

Ashamed of a patch? No, my boy, never be 
ashamed ofa patch—never! In respect to dress, 
be ashamed of nothing but unnecessary dirt and 
slovenliness. If your clothes are as clean, and 
as neatly puton as circumstances admit of, no- 
body either loves or respects you the less because 
they are coarse or patched. We said nobody— 
let the expression be unmodified. It is true.— 
Life Illustrated, 





NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 


Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to 
| learn the Greek language. Many of our young 
men, at thirty, and forty, have forgotten even the 
alphabet of a language, the knowledge of which 
| was necessary to enter college, and which was 
/ made a daily exercise through college. A fine 
comment upon their love of letters, truly ! 

l‘lutarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. Many of our 
young lawyers, not thirty years of age, think that 
nisi prius, scire facias, &c., are English expres- 
sions; and if you tell them that a knowledge of 
Latin would make them appear a little more re- 
spectable in their profession, they will reply that 
they are ¢o old to think of learning Latin. 

Franklin did not fully commence his philoso- 
phical pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth 
year. How many among us of thirty, forty and 
fifty, who read nothing but newspapers, for the 
want of a taste for natural philosophy! But they 
are too old to learn. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he 

began the study of law so late, answered that in- 
deed he began it late, but he should therefore 
master it the sooner. This agrees with our 
‘theory, that healthy old age gives the man the 
_ power of accomplishing a difficult study in much 
| less time than would be necessary to one of half 
his years. 

| Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced 
‘the translation of the Iliad; and his most pleas- 
| ing productions were written in his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of exam- 
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ESE 
livelihood or amusements, at an advanced age. | ting his lordship’s consideration and kindness, he 
But every one familiar with the biography of| had requested a friend to assist him in estimating 
distinguished men will recollect individual cases | the damage, and they thought, as the crop seem. 


enough to convince him that none but the sick} ed quite destroyed, £50 would not more than 





and indolent will ever say, J am too old to study. 





SALT LAKE. 


Greeley in one of his letters to the Tribune, 
from Utah, gives the foilowing concerning this 
remarkable body of water : 

That this Lake should be salt is no anomaly. 
All large bodies of water into which streams dis- 
charge themselves, while they have severally no 
outlet, are or should be salt. If one such is fresh, 
that is an anomaly, indeed. Lake Utah probably 
receives as much saline matter as Salt Lake; 
but she discharges it through the Jordan and 
remains herself fresh ; while Salt Lake, having 
no issue save by evaporation, is probably the 
saltest body of water on earth. The ocean is 
comparatively fresh; even the Mediterranean at 
Leghorn is not half so salt. I am told that three 
barrels of this water yield a barrel of salt ; that 
seems rather strong, yet its intense saltness, no 
one who has not had it in his eyes, his mouth, 
his nostrils, cun realize. You can no more sin 
in it than in a clay bank, but very little of it in 
your lungs would suffice to strangle you. You 
make your way in from a hot, rocky beach, over 
a chaos of volcanic basalt that is trying to the 
feet, but at a depth of a yard or more, you have 
a fine sandy bottom, and here the bathing is de- 
lightfal. 

The water is of a light green color for ten or 
twenty rods; then ‘‘deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue.” No fish can live in it; no frog abides in 
it; few birds are ever seen dipping into it. The 
rugged mountains in and about it—just such 
scraped and seamed and gullied precipices as I 
have been describingever since I reached Denver 
—have a little firand cottonwood, or quaking 
ash, in their deeper ravines or behind their taller 
cliffs, but look bare and desolate to the casual 
observer; and these cut the Lake into sections, 
and hide most of it from view. Probably less 
than one third of itis visible from any single 
point. But this suffices. 





THE EARL AND THE FARMER. 


A farmer once called on the latz Earl Fitzwil- 
liam to represent that his crop of wheat had 
been seriously injured in a field adjoining a 
certain wood, where his lordship’s hounds had 
during the winter frequently met to hunt. 
He stated that the young wheat had been so cut 
up and destroyed, that in some parts he could 
not hope for any produce. ‘ Well, my friend,” 
said his lordship, “‘ I am aware that we have done 
considerable injury; and if you can produce an 
estimate of the loss you have sustained, I will 


repay him. The Earl immediately gave hin 
the money. As the harvest, however, approach. 
ed, the wheat grew, and in those parts of the 
field which were most trampled, the grain was 
strongest and most luxuriant. The farmer went 
again to his lordship, and being introduced, said, 
“Tam come, my lord, respecting the field of 
wheat adjoining such a wood.” His lordship 
immediately recollected the circumstances, 
“ Well my friend, did not I allow you sufficient 
to remunerate you for your loss?” “Yes, my 
lord, I find that I have sustained no loss at all, 
for where the horses had most cut up the land, 
the crop is the most promising, and I have, there. 
fore, brought the £50 back again.” “ Ah!” 
exclaimed the venerable Earl, “this is what [ 
like; this is as it should be between man and 
man.” He then entered into conversation with 
the farmer, asking him some questions about 
his family—how many children he had, ete. 
His lordship then went into another room, and 
returning, presented the farmer with a check for 
£100, saying, “Take care of this, and when 
your eldest son is of age, present it to him, and 
tell him the occasion that produced it.” We 
know not which to admire the more, the benevo- 
lence or the wisdom displayed by this illustrious 
man ; for while doing a noble act of generosity, 
he was handing dcwn a lesson of integrity to 
another generation.—[ British Workman for Sep- 
tember. 





LIBERIAN COTTON. 


We take the following extract from the Re- 
port of the Committee of Adjudication of the 
last National Fair of the Republic of Liberia. 
It will be found well worthy of attention : 

Cotton, sugar, and coffee, which give fair pro- 
mise of soon becoming the staple products of 
our country, were some of the articles that claim- 
ed our special attention. Knowing that our far- 
mers had engaged more largely in the cultiva- 
tion of these than at any former period, we natu- 
rally expected to see them largely represented. 
Although the demands of the act were fully an- 
swered, the lateness of the dry season prevented 
the maturity of the crops, and the severer com- 
petition which would have otherwise followed. 
There were more than a dozen specimens of cot- 
ton, but only one that in weight reached the 
amount required by law. Those lots which were 
less than fifty pounds were the best cleaned and 
ginned, exhibiting several qualities, some of a 
coarser apd finer texture, some a long and silky 
staple. We regret that our limited knowledge 
of testing these qualities would enable us to re- 


repay you.’ The farmer replied, that anticipa- {commend with certainty only the best marketa 
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peices. 
ble specimens. There were some good speci- ties, there is no likelihood of the voyage being made 


on rom merican seed | before next spring. The ship would remain at Holy- 
ae eight wm 7a aan head about ten days longer, and then go to Southemp- 


; : Z ton, to complete her fittings, after which a trip to 
roducing good cotton for eight successive years. | Lisbon is spoken of. I: is stated that in her present 
Other specimens of cotton were shown frou | condition the directors will not accept the ship from 
American seed planted last year. But the prin- | Scott Russell. 
cipal lots were of native African cotton, and sev- Rattroap Accipent.—A terrible accident occurred 
eraltwenty yards pieces of cotton cloth were man- recently, on the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
ufactured by our citizens from this kind, as well | road. A train, consisting of thirteen cars, filled with 
» socks and stockings. Mrs. Martha Rix | excursionist from Fond du Lac for Chicago, ran off 
a3 Many § a & ? | the track at Johnson’s creek, eight miles south of Wa- 
formerly Mrs. Zion Harris, showed some very | tertown, Wiseonsin. Eight persons are reported killed, 
fine specimens of silk cotton socks made from the 


and a number badly injured. The accident was 
cotton of the large silk cotton tree, which grows | caused by the running over an ox on the track. 


wild in our forest from 80 to 100 feethigh. This} Ata recent meeting of the New York Sanitary As- 
isperhaps the first time that any one has attempt- | sociation a series of statistics were read relative to the 
ed to apply this species of cotton to any practical number of persons who do business in the city, but 
urpose Of the common stock of African cot- who reside in the adjoining cities and towns. The 


a ‘ | aggregate of arrivals in the departures from the city 
ton there are several varieties, from which the | were for one year, computed to be 87,255,610, an 


native population of the interior manufacture | average of 265,000 a day. 

annually many thousands of country cloths,| 4 ,¢.rerarios 1x Corrox.—A rather numerous party 
which, they constantly bring to our market for | of cotton buyers sailed from Liverpool for New York, 
sale or exchange, thus showing that in less than | in the Persia, who purpose to concert measures with 
one hundred miles in the interior large quanti- the most respectable houses in the United States to 
ties of cotton are grown by native industry, put an end to the system of adulterating that article 


; ° which has of late years been resorted to upon a con- 
which by a little effort on the part of our mer- stantly increasing scale. Sand is the inrgedient used, 


chants and capitalists, might be thrown into and New Orleans is said to have disgraced itself more 
our market in the raw material for exportation. | than any other port.—Manchester Examiner. 


We think it has been fully proved the last year| New Postrace ARRANGEMENTS.—A Telegram from 
to the satisfaction of the Americo-Liberian pop- | Washiugton brings the intelligence that the Postmas- 
ulation that cotton, being indigenous to this part | ter General has concluded an arrangement with the 
of Africa, and perennial for seven or eight years, | Canadian Post Office Department, by which the mails 


‘ ‘ : : are to be transported for the sea postage, weekly, be- 
may be grown to an indefinite extent in any part) yen Detroit and Liverpool, via Portland in the win- 


of our territory. The only point next to settle ter, and via the River St. Lawrence in the summer. 

to insure success is, whether we can obtain cheap } The service to commence by the trip of the first steam- 
) 1 y P oe 

labor and cheap goods, so as to afford a good arti- | er outward from Portland, on 26th inst. It is intended 

cle of well-ginned and marketable cotton at five or | 1 bave the mails, or such of them as may be thereby 


° . ; expedited for and from the Northwestern, and proba- 
six cents per lb. The growiug of cotton as a staple bly some of the Southwestern States, sent in closed 


product we regard asof primary importance ; We | mails between Chicago anu Detroit on the one sile, 





shall not only recommend it as an experiment toall | and Liverpool and London on the other, and for this 


durpopulation, but contribute ourindividual quota 8 the ne of the rena — ae 
. . al lL as been requested to constitute Chicago and Detroit 
pest year to the national stock.— Col “Heral exchange offices for the United States and British 

muils. On the side of Great Britain, Cork may also 


ib ITEMS OF NEWS. be constituted an exchange office. The schedule time 


Evrore.—The terms of the Zurich Treaty have | between Portland and Chicago to be forty-eight hours, 
been made vublic, and are much the same as those and when the service commences there will be an un- 
agreed upon at Villa Franca. Lombardy is trans- broken line of railway the entire distance. _ This will 
ferred to Piedmont, and, at a Conference of the lead- | b¢ # very direct line trom the far West to Europe. 
ing European Powers (not the usual Five Powers), 
the final ceuieinent of Italian Duchies’ question THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
will be made. Victor Emmanuel, meanwhile, calls; Frour AND Meat.—The Flour market continus dull, 
for a loan of $100,000,000, which is a large sum to| but holders manifest no disposition to accept lower 
want or solicit under existing circumstances. But] quotations. There is but little chippivg demand, and 
what the ruler of Piedmcnt and Sardinia might find it} only a few hundred barrels of at $5 25 per barrel, for 
difficult to obtain, is not so difficult to him who now | superfine, and $5 75 for extra. There is a steady in- 
has fertile Lombardy annexed to his dominions, with | quiry for the suppiy of the trade from our lowest 
& pretty strong chance of also obtaining the Duchies | quotation up to $7 for fancy lots. Nothing is doing in 
before twelve months pass over his head. Rye Flour or Corn Meal, and no change in prices. 


neat Eastenn.—The directors of the Great East- | Gna1x.—Wheat is held less firmly , sales of 4,000 
ern bel a meeting on the 19th ult., and it is authori- | bushels prime Peonsylvania and Southern Red at $1 27 
tatively announced that the departure of the vessel|@ 1 30, and a small lot of White at $1 42. Rye is 
has been postponed sine die, and orders given that all | steady at 90 cents for ees and 86 cents for 
passage-money received be returned. No time will be| Southern. Corn has again dec ined ; sales of 2000 
fixed for the transatlantic voyage, until good progress | bushels yellow at 90c, ana 75c for new. Oats are 
has been made in fitting out the ship in thorough sea- | steady at 40 a 42 for Delaware ; 200 bushels prime 
going completeness, and, according to some authori- Pennsylvania sold at 43 cents. 
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Cloverseed of prime quality is in good demand; 
sales of 200 busheis at $5 124. a 5 35 per 64 lbs. A 
lot of Flaxseed sold at $1 55a 1 60. 








] OTICE.—A Friend in Maryland has a tract of up- 
N wards of one thousand acres of Land, about one 
half of which is cleared, the balance in wood, mostly 
chestnut. Said land lies in Prince George’s county, 
Md., about 22 wiles from the city of Baltimore, and 
18 miles from Washington City, D. C. 

The Washington and Baltimore Rail Road runs for 
more than a mile within 1} miles from the tract, in 


ELLIGENCER. 








11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks: no €xe 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages 
| which will be $5 each, For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
| BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. 0., Chester Co. Pa. 
| 9mo3,2m. 
| a 
bs ooee a HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FuR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. 





For particu. 


which distance there are two Depots or Switches- | ats address the Principal for a cireular. 


Contees and Muirkirk. The village of Laurel is about 
2 miles east of the tract; Sandy Spring Meeting is 
about 7 miles north ; and Indian Spring about 8 miles 
south. The neighborhood is remarkably healthy— 
the water being most excellent. 
There are very few slaves in this part of the county. 
The owner is willing to dispose of this property on 
very favorable terms to a body of eight or ten young 
Friends who may want a farm in an improving part 
of the country. It will be expected that the Friends 
produce certificates of industrious and thrifty habits, 
none else will suit. For further information enquire of 
Tromas B. Lonestretn, & 
Dittwyn Parrish, 
Philadelphia. 


] ANTED—A situation as teacher, by Mary Emma 
Satterthwaite. Address 
10 mo. 29—4 t. Denton, Caroline co., Md. 


1y\WO YOUNG WOMEN, members of the Society of 
Friends, are desirous of situations as teachers in 
families where they would make themselves otherwise 
useful, or would engage as assistant teachers in estab- 
lished schools. Apply at the office of the Intelligencer. 
10th mo. 29—2m. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Squars, Chester Co., 

J Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils of both sexes,on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 


RuTHANNA JACKSON, 
Assistants, 











or to Macare B. Jacsson, 
Cartes B. Lampory, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the Ist of 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 

& mo 27 3 m. a 
prac i a 
“HE BANKSDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 

GiRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Dray. 
ing. Terms $60. 

For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. 

8mo. 27 3m. 





YPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
S SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session wil! 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad. 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra, 

It is hoped that Friends interested will «vail them. 
selves of the preference by entering pupils eaily, Ap. 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 

The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth mouth, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 


Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable’ 


in advance. For circulars containing further pautics 
lars address 
JANE HILLBORN, 


8th mo. 7—3m. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents jer 
week, 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00: 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other bocks 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care taken of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleborw’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 


Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa, 5 


Latin, Greek, 





















































































































































